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1  noo 


To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 


My  Lord, 

In  offering  this  small  but  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  first  law  officer  of  the  British  crown, 
I  feel  conscious  that  I  am  only  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  very  extensive  and  influential  portion  of 
society,  composed  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  every  party  in  the  State.  They  were  deeply 
sensible  of  the  barbarous  nature,  and  demoralizing 
tendency  of  our  criminal  code,  at  the  time  you 
accepted  office,  and  were  proportionably  gratified,  by 
the  extensive  services  you  rendered  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  the  national  character,  by  the  successful 
efforts  you  made,  when  His  Majesty’s  Attorney 
General,  to  reform  that  code,  by  rendering  it  more 
efficient  for  the  repression  of  crime — whilst  you 
materially  softened  down  the  vindictive  and 
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sanguinary  spirit  of  some  laws,  which  from  their 
extreme  severity,  had  become  nearly  inoperative. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  that 
dangerous  species  of  fraud  called  Forgery,  which 
being  then  subject  to  capital  punishment ,  was  often 
committed  with  impunity.  But  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  effected  in  the  Forgery  laws,  by  means  of  the 
Bill  which  you  introduced  into  Parliament,  renders 
the  escape  of  the  felon  from  legal  and  sufficient 
evidence  impossible,  and  his  punishment  certain. 
This  is  the  rational  mode  of  causing  the  laws  to  be 
respected,  and  to  be  really  “  a  terror  to  evil  doers.” 
In  connexion  with  those  gifted  and  estimable  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  by  whom  your  Bill  was  sup¬ 
ported,  you  have  conferred  a  great  and  lasting 
benefit  upon  society,  and  so  far  relieved  your  country 
from  the  opprobrium  of  statutes,  which,  while  at 
variance  with  Christianity,  and  barbarous  in  their 
character,  were  weak  and  inefficient  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  crime. 

The  addition  therefore  of  a  rational  system  of 
Prison  Discipline,  in  conjunction  with  the  huma¬ 
nizing  and  intelligent  spirit  now  infused  into  our 
criminal  laws,  will  make  the  punishment  of  offenders 
adequately  severe  as  well  as  certain;  if  they  can- 
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not  be  reformed,  they  may  be  for  ever  interdicted 
from  tormenting  and  disgracing  society  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  their  iniquitous  practices :  and  in  either  event 
a  great  moral  benefit  will  have  been  effected. 

Permit  me  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  by  this  mark  of  your  kindness, 
in  allowing  me  to  dedicate  to  you  this  little  work, 
and  also  for  the  good  feeling  and  urbanity,  which  I 
always  experienced  from  you,  during  the  progress 
of  those  Bills,  in  the  late  Session  of  Parliament  for 
ameliorating  the  criminal  code,  to  the  passing  of 
which  your  exertions  so  materially  contributed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  B.  SARSFIELD  TAYLOR. 


Trinity  Square,  Tower  Hill, 
2nd  May,  1833. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When  the  people  of  America  altered  and  hu¬ 
manized  their  criminal  code  in  the  year  1786,  they 
commenced  a  system  of  penitentiary  discipline.  To 
render  the  laws  respected,  they  made  them  new 
punishments,  certain  and  severe ,  but  without  any 
of  those  brutalizing  or  degrading  circumstances 
attendant  on  our  inflictions.  They  also  gave  the 
convicts  a  fair  opportunity  of  reforming  their  conduct, 
compelled  them  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry ,  and 
made  them  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  where  they  were  confined. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  high  character  that 
experience  had  bestowed  on  the  American  system, 
that  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  France,  by  whose 
arduous  exertions  the  penal  laws  of  their  country  had 
been  really  reformed,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  similar  places  of  punishment  to  dislodge  the 
present  loathsome  prisons,  which,  as  with  us,  are 
scarcely  better  than  nurseries  of  crime.  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  therefore  chosen  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  to  make  enquiry  upon  all  points  necessary 
to  be  known;  MM.  G.  de  Beaumont,  and  A.  de 
Tocqueville,  of  the  bar  of  France,  were  selected  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  does  appear  that  there  could 
hardly  have  been  made  a  better  selection.  These 
gentlemen  went  to  America,  and  returned  in  1832, 
having  been  incessantly  engaged  in  the  object  of 
their  important  mission.  Their  report,  as  recently 
printed  by  authority  of  the  French  government,  oc¬ 
cupies  about  440  pages,  compiled  from  ample  docu¬ 
mentary  papers,  official  returns,  &c.,  and  embodied 
with  their  own  judicious  observations. 

From  this  authentic  source  it  is  that  our  abridge¬ 
ment  has  been  carefully  made.  If  it  shall  be  service¬ 
able  in  promoting  a  similar  reform  of  prisons  in  our 
own  country,  and  especially  in  assisting  that  rational 
improvement  of  our  criminal  law  now  in  progress 
through  the  hands  of  enlightened  members  of  the 
Legislature,  we  shall  consider  our  exertions  well  re¬ 
warded,  and  our  anxieties  sufficiently  compensated. 


PENITENTIARY  PRISON  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


The  first  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  French  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville,  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters, — it  commences  with  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Penitentiary  system  in  1786,-— gives  an  account  of  the 
Walnut-street  Prison  in  Philadelphia, — its  advantages  and 
defects, — the  origin  of  Auburn,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Cherry- . 
hill  Prisons, — the  fatal  effects  of  absolute  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  without  employment,  superseded  by  a  system  adopted  at 
Auburn,  founded  upon  perfect  solitude  and  silence  with 
labour, — the  success  attendant  on  this  mode  in  several  States 
of  the  Union, — account  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Wethersfield 
(New  York),  and  of  the  “  Refuge”  there  for  juvenile  offenders, 
— the  creating  of  the  effective  penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing, 
by  Elam  Lynds,  —  the  various  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  these  prisons,  from  experience, — the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  absolute  solitude  without  labour,  in  the  central 
prison  of  Pennsylvania,* — different  States  that  have  not 
reformed  their  prisons, — how  far  the  reform  is  incomplete, 
— barbarity  of  some  criminal  laws  still  existing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Union,  See. 

“  The  first  idea  of  reforming  the  American  prisons  arose,” 
states  the  Report,  “  in  1786  ;  the  exertions  made,  had  then 
so  far  succeeded  in  the  reform  of  barbarous  laws,  that  the 
penalties  of  death,  mutilation,  and  flogging,  were  succes¬ 
sively  abolished,  in  every  instance,  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  convicts  from  that  time  were  subjected 
to  punishments  far  less  cruel ;  imprisonment  was  substituted 
for  corporeal  inflictions,  and  the  tribunals  were  authorized 
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to  commit  those  who  were  capitally  convicted,  to  a  solitary 
cell  both  day  and  night.  At  this  juncture  the  prison  in 
Walnut-street,  Philadelphia,  was  instituted  ;  criminals  were 
now  for  the  first  time  classed  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  offences,  and  a  species  of  cells  were  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  those  whom  the  courts  had  con¬ 
demned  to  absolute  solitude — these  cells  were  also  used  to 
incarcerate  convicts  who  required  coercion  to  make  them 
submit  to  the  prison  regulations ;  the  isolated  beings  were 
not  even  allowed  to  work.  These  innovations  were  well 
intended,  but  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  subject  criminals  to  a  classification  perfectly  useful,  and 
solitary  confinement,  without  labour,  having  been  found  by 
experience  too  severe,  has  been  laid  aside,  or  rather  labour 
being  added  to  solitude,  has  proved  very  effective.  In 
justice,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that  as  an  experiment 
on  a  new  system,  the  practice  was  not  continued  long  enough 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  for  in  April  1790,  and  March  1794, 
the  Judges  were  empowered  to  commit  to  this  prison  all 
those  condemned,  who  in  former  times  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  gaols  of  the  local  jurisdictions.  This  mistake 
soon  produced  such  confusion  in  the  prison,  as  to  increase 
very  much  the  difficulties  of  classification,  and  the  cells 
were  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  first  intention.  The 
first  design  being  thus  invaded,  it  may  truly  be  said  there 
was  not  at  that  period  a  good  penitentiary  system  in 
America. 

Why  then,  it  is  asked,  was  that  name  given  to  the 
Prison  System  newly  created  ?  -Because,  at  that  time,  they 
confounded  (and  so  it  may  be  with  us)  the  mere  abolition  of 
the  pain  of  death  with  a  system  of  prison  discipline.  In  their 
simplicity  they  said,  fi  Instead  of  depriving  criminals  of 
life  we  send  them  into  confinement,  therefore  we  have  a 
penitentiary  system.”  Such  an  inference  is  of  course 
erroneous :  we  admit  that  capital  infliction  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  crimes  is  not  in  unison  with  prior  restric¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  mere  abolition  of  this  greatest  forfeit  does 
not  prove  that  a  penitentiary  system  virtually  exists.  We 
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have  yet  to  provide  for  the  felon,  whose  life  has  been 
spared,  a  place  of  confinement,  the  regulations  of  which 
ought  to  amend  his  moral  qualities;  but  if  this  regimen, 
instead  of  reforming,  only  increases  the  turpitude  of  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  it  cannot  with  justice  be  called  a  peni¬ 
tentiary,  but  a  very  bad  system  of  imprisonment . 

The  constitution  of  Walnut-street  Prison  was  erroneous 
in  two  leading  points: — It  allowed  the  contagion  arising 
from  mutual  communication  to  corrupt  still  more  the 
condemned  who  worked  together;  and  it  totally  ruined, 
through  idleness,  the  wretched  beings  plunged  in  the 
solitude  of  its  cells.  The  great  merit  of  its  founders  there¬ 
fore  lay  in  having  abolished  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  by  introducing  a  new  mode  of  imprisonment, 
exciting  towards  this  point  the  public  attention  ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  sooner  discover  those  parts 
of  it  that  deserved  praise,  and  also  its  defects  which  deserved 
condemnation. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  follow  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  this  work.  In  1797  they  adopted  with  new 
penal  laws  the  new  system  of  prisons,  absolute  isolation 
without  employment,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
class  of  criminals  as  that  in  Pennsylvania,  or  for  others 
who  infringed  the  laws  of  the  prison  ;  the  culprits  of  inferior 
degree  were  intermingled  promiscuously  within  its  walls ; 
and  except  those  in  the  cells,  all  were  kept  at  hard  la¬ 
bour  during  the  day.  The  only  correction  their  keepers 
could  inflict  on  them  was  solitary  confinement  with  bread 
and  water  diet.  The  Walnut-street  model  was  also  copied 
by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Maine,  Massachusets,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia,  but  in  each  instance  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  laws  preceded  the  alterations  in  the  gaols ; 
yet  not  in  any  way  did  this  system  produce  the  success 
that  was  expected  from  it.  The  outlay  in  general  was 
ruinous  to  the  public  treasury,  it  did  not  produce  reform 
amongst  the  prisoners,  and  the  continual  return  of  the 
same  individuals  for  new  offences  proved  the  inefficacy 
of  the  rules  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
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These  results  shewed  clearly  the  vice  of  the  entire 
system  ,  yet  instead  of  attacking  the  erroneous  theory  itself, 
the  blame  was  laid  upon  its  executive  process  ;  its  admirers 
vainly  imagined  that  all  the  evil  arose  from  the  cells  not 
being  sufficiently  numerous,  and  from  the  prisoners  being 
rather  crowded  together,  but  that  the  system,  as  originally 
established,  would  be  quite  fruitful  in  happy  consequences 
if  they  only  added  some  new  contrivances,  to  the  existing 
prison  structures.  New  contrivances,  new  efforts,  were  there¬ 
fore  made,  and  fresh  expences  incurred.  To  this  was  owing 
the  origin  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  in  1816;  though  become 
since  so  celebrated,  it  was  at  first  established  upon  a  sys¬ 
tem  radically  vicious  ;  its  inmates  were  divided  into  certain 
classifications,  and  each  of  its  cells  was  to  contain  two 
felons ;  but  of  all  the  unhappy  combinations  that  could  be 
conceived  this  seems  to  be  the  worst ;  it  would  be  far  less 
improper  to  allow  the  confused  mingling  of  fifty  prisoners  in 
one  apartment  than  to  allow  two  to  associate  solely  to¬ 
gether.  This  truth  was  soon  discovered,  and  in  1819  the 
State  of  New  York  ordered  the  addition  of  another  building 
to  Auburn,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
“  solitude  cells;”  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  up  to 
this  time,  they  had  not  formed  an  idea  of  the  system  that 
afterwards  superseded  it,  and  which  is  now  in  operation — 
they  never  conceived  the  notion  of  submitting  to  the  cell 
system  the  total  number  of  the  condemned,  they  only 
thought  of  employing  it  for  a  larger  number  of  them. 

About  the  same  time  similar  theories  encouraged  the  like 
attempt  at  Philadelphia,  wherej  the  want  of  success  in 
Walnut-street  Prison,  should  have  convinced  the  Philadel¬ 
phians  that,  in  principle,  it  was  utterly  powerless  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  effects ;  instead  of  laying  the  blame  of  its  failure 
upon  the  manner  of  its  administration,  in  1817  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  decreed  the  erection  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  for  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  in  1821  that  of 
Cherry-hill  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  eastern  division.  The 
principles  that  had  been  followed  in  the  construction  of 
these  two  establishments,  deviated  from  that  of  Walnut-street ; 
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in  the  latter,  classification  formed  the  ascendant,  solitude 
was  only  an  accessorial  part;  but  in  the  new  prisons  the 
classification  was  abandoned,  and  a  solitary  cell  was  allot- 
ted  to  each  malefactor ;  the  criminal  could  not  quit  his  cell 
night  or  day,  and  he  was  interdicted  from  all  employment 
in  his  solitude  : — thus  we  see  that  perfect  isolation  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  system  at  Pittsburg  and  Cherry-hill.  The 
new  experiment  promised  to  be  decisive  of  the  question — 
there  was  no  cost  spared  to  make  the  new  establishments 
worthy  the  occasion,  and  the  edifices  that  were  thus  erected 
were  more  like  palaces  than  prisons.  The  north  wing  at 
Auburn  having  been  finished  in  1821,  forty-five  criminals 
were  placed  in  it,  each  having  his  particular  cell ;  this  trial, 
from  which  the  greatest  success  was  anticipated,  proved 
fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  those  convicts ;  to  reform  them 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  state  of  complete  solitude,  but 
that  is  too  great  a  trial  for  the  strength  of  man— it  con¬ 
sumes  the  prisoner  without  pity,  it  does  not  reform,  it 
merely  destroys  the  unhappy  being.  The  wretched  persons 
on  whom  this  experiment  was  tried,  fell  into  a  state  of 
despair  so  manifest,  that  their  keepers  were  alarmed  at  it; 
their  lives  appeared  to  be  in  danger  should  they  remain  much 
longer  exposed  to  this  dreadful  infliction,  five  of  them  had  in 
fact  sunk  under  it  in  the  first  year;  their  moral  state  was  not 
less  distressing;  one  of  them  had  become  quite  insane; 
another,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  had  seized  the  moment  when 
the  keeper  opened  his  door,  and  burst  out  of  the  cell  with 
the  almost  certain  chance  of  immediate  destruction.  Upon 
these  proofs  the  system  received  its  final  judgment.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  (New  York)  granted  pardon  to  twenty- 
six  of  those  solitary  prisoners,  and  the  others  who  survived 
were  sent,  daily,  to  labour  in  the  workshops.  From  that 
time  (1823)  the  system  of  perfect  solitude  ceased  entirely  at 
Auburn;  they  soon  acquired  the  knowledge  that  a  practice 
so  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  criminals  had  no  power  to 
reform  their  general  habits  or  moral  condition,  for,  of  the 
twenty-six  convicts  to  whom  pardon  had  been  extended, 
fourteen  had  been  sent  back  to  the  prison  for  new  offences. 
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This  trial,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  those  on  whom  the 
experimental  lot  fell,  was  enough  to  check  the  cause  of 
penitentiary  discipline  ;  but  the  directors  acted  more  wisely, 
they  were  still  of  opinion  that  the  solitude  which  gave 
criminals  the  power  of  reflecting,  and  kept  them  quite 
apart,  would  create  a  beneficial  influence,  and  they  sought 
to  avoid  the  disasters  of  isolation,  without  giving  up  its 
advantages.  They  were  convinced  that  it  would  succeed  best 
by  confining  each  in  solitude  during  night,  and  by  making 
them  work  in  companies  the  day,  in  the  common  workshops, 
under  a  strict  rule  of  absolute  silence. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Hopkins,  and  Tibbitts,  who  were,  in  1824, 
commissioned  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  to  inspect 
the  prison  at  Auburn,  found  this  new  method  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  full  force ;  they  highly  approved  of  it  in  their 
Report,  and  the  new  system  was  sanctioned  by  legislative 
approbation.  It  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  and  public 
attention,  and  a  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  of  men 
now  took  place  ;  the  direction  of  prisons  until  then  con¬ 
fided  to  obscure  gaolers,  was  sought  for  by  persons  holding 
a  high  station  in  social  life.  Mr.  Elam  Lynds,  a  retired 
captain  in  the  army,  and  Judge  Powers,  a  magistrate  of 
great  merit,  did  honor  to  themselves  in  public  estimation, 
by  undertaking,  as  well  as  truly  fulfilling,  the  duties  of 
Directors  at  Auburn.  The  adoption  of  the  cell  system 
as  applied  to  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  rendered 
Auburn  too  small  for  that  purpose,  for,  with  all  the  additions 
made  to  it,  still  it  comprises  only  550  cells.  The  erection 
of  Sing  Sing  was  then  ordered  by  the  Legislature  in  1825 — 
its  plan  merits  considerable  attention. 

Mr.  Elam  Lynds,  who  had  gained  much  experience  at 
Auburn,  where  he  was  a  director,  quitted  that  establishment, 
taking  with  him  100  prisoners  accustomed  to  obey  him;  he 
marched  them  to  the  spot  where  the  prison  was  to  be  built, 
and  encamped  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  without 
any  place  of  retreat  for  himself,  without  walls  to  enclose  his 
dangerous  companions,  he  set  them  to  work,  making  of  each 
a  mason,  smith,  or  carpenter,  without  any  other  power  to  hold 
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them  in  subjection  than  the  firmness  of  his  mind  and  energy 
of  his  character.  For  several  years  these  condemned  persons, 
the  number  of  whom  was  successively  augmented,  carried 
on  the  operation  of  building  their  own  prison,  and  at  this 
time  the  Penitentiary  of  Sing  Sing  contains  1000  cells,  all 
constructed  by  the  criminals  confined  therein. 

At  this  time  also  was  founded  the  House  of  Refuge  for 
young  delinquents  at  New  York.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  rod  of  justice  falls  have 
been  exposed  to  misfortune  before  they  become  culpable, 
and  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  those  who  are  left  desti¬ 
tute  at  a  tender  age;  it  rarely  happens  that  the  orphan  with¬ 
out  patrimony  or  friends,  and  the  child  abandoned  by  its 
parents,  can  avoid  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  their  inexpe¬ 
rience — they  thus  glide  insensibly  from  misery  to  crime. 

In  1827,  the  Pittsburg  Penitentiary  commenced  receiving 
prisoners  upon  the  bad  principle  which  had  been  exploded 
at  Auburn,  absolute  solitude  without  labour ;  this  intended  soli¬ 
tude  was  not  so  in  reality,  for  the  construction  of  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  is  so  bad  that  it  is  easy  to  hear  in  any  cell  what 
is  passing  in  those  near  it ;  in  this  way  each  prisoner  finds 
in  the  conversation  of  his  neighbour  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  and  heedlessness,  the  cause  of  inevitable  moral 
corruption ;  and  as  those  wretched  beings  are  not  allowed 
any  rational  employment,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  their 
occupation  is  only  calculated  to  produce  mutual  demorali¬ 
zation.  This  prison  was  of  course  more  vicious  than  that  of 
Walnut-street,  but  no  reform  could  be  expected  in  either 
case;  the  vices  of  this  establishment  did  not  prove  any  thing 
against  the  system  itself — it  was  its  vile  construction  which 
made  it  ineffective. 

Warned  by  such  glaring  results,  the  Pennsylvanians 
began  to  think  they  had  taken  the  wrong  road ;  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  new  examination  of  the 
question  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  then  in 
force  at  Pittsburg,  and  intended  for  the  Penitentiary  at 
Cherry-hill,  which  was  now  nearly  completed :  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  imprisonment ; 
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after  examining  all  the  penitentiaries  in  activity,  they 
recommended  the  new  regulations  of  .Auburn  as  superior 
to  all  the  others  ;  Pennsylvania  therefore  exploded  the  system 
of  solitude  without  labour,  after  having  fully  experienced 
its  fatal  effects,  but  retained  the  absolute  separation  of  the 
prisoners  night  and  day.  Cherry-hill,  therefore,  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Auburn  systems  ;  this  change 
was  immediately  followed  by  one  in  the  criminal  laws,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  all  cases,  excepting 
murder  with  premeditation. 

Other  States  of  the  Union  did  not  remain  inactive  in 
presence  of  this  great  movement.  In  1825  the  plan  of  anew 
prison,  upon  the  model  of  Auburn,  was  decreed  by  the 
Assembly  of  Connecticut;  some  States  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  Auburn  in  preference  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  (Cherry- 
hill),  and  havealso,  likeNew  York,  established  houses  of  refuge 
for  the  young  offenders,  and  those  that  are  destitute,  thus 
taking  a  great  step  towards  the  prevention  of  crime.  But, 
there  are  still  wanted  places  of  confinement,  wherein,  those 
whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  less  than  a  year,  and  others 
who  are  merely  committed  for  trial,  or  as  witnesses,  should  be 
restrained  within  proper  classes,  and  prevented  from  free 
intercourse  and  its  consequent  contagion,  which  is  fatally 
engendered  in  the  bridewells  of  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
same  species  of  gaols  in  France  and  England  ;  and  exten¬ 
sively  do  these  petty  prisons  perform  the  work  of  primary 
debasement,  and  prepare  their  inmates  confined  on  slight 
charges,  or  for  trivial  causes,  for  the  commission  of  the 
gravest  offences.  It  is  only  for  those  serious  crimes  which 
are  punished  by  incarceration  for  a  term  of  from  two  to 
twenty  years,  or  for  life,  that  the  penitentiary  system  has 
been  established  in  America,  and  this  imprisonment  does 
not  vary,  as  with  us  in  Europe,  where  it  is  divided  into  sim¬ 
ple  and  close  confinement,  with  or  without  hard  labour;  in 
the  United  States  its  character  is  uniform — the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  its  duration. 

The  leading  points,  therefore,  to  which  we  should  confine 
our  attention  are  as  follow,  viz  — 
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1st.  In  what  does  this  penitentiary  system  consist?  and 
what  are  its  fundamental  principles  ? 

2nd.  By  what  power  is  it  put  into  action  ? 

3rd.  By  what  disciplinary  means  is  its  power  maintained? 

4th.  What  have  been  the  results  as  to  its  efficacy  for  the 
purposes  intended  ? 

5th.  What  have  been  the  results  in  a  financial  point  of 
view  ? 

Lastly.  What  are  the  improvements  we  may  borrow  from 
this  system  for  the  amelioration  of  our  own  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  above  queries,  the  reply  is, 
that  in  America  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  systems  of 
prison  discipline,  those  of  Auburn  and  Philadelphia.  On 
the  model  of  the  former  are  established  the  penitentiaries 
of  Sing  Sing  in  New  York,  Wethersfield  in  Connecticut, 
Boston  in  Massachusets,  Baltimore  in  Maryland  ;  on  the 
other  part,  Pennsylvania  stands  alone.  These  two  systems, 
although  differing  in  some  material  points,  have  yet  a 
principle  in  common,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  any  penitentiary  system — we  mean,  that  of 
keeping  the  prisoners  apart  and  silent.  All  who  have 
studied  the  scenes  in  our  prisons  justly  remark,  that 
the  free  communication  allowed  amongst  the  prisoners 
renders  their  moral  reform  quite  impossible,  and  in  fact 
becomes  with  them  the  inevitable  cause  of  more  frightful 
depravity ;  it  is  in  truth  proverbial,  therefore  there  cannot 
exist  a  good  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  without  a 
complete  separation  of  the  prisoners:  no  sort  of  classifi¬ 
cation  will  suffice,  for,  however  different  in  guilt,  there 
does  always  exist  a  fatal  influence  in  associations  of  bad 
people ;  it  is  not  those  least  culpable  that  have  any 
weight,  but  it  is  the  most  depraved  who  take  the  lead  and 
gain  a  destructive  ascendancy.  This  separation,  then,  has 
the  two-fold  power  of  preventing  the  wicked  from  debasing 
others,  whilst  it  is  conducive  more  or  less  to  their  own 
reform.  Thrown  into  solitude  the  criminal  begins  to  reflect ; 
alone,  with  his  crimes  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  soon  feels 
a  loathing  of  them;  and  if  his  soul  is  not  yet  seared  with  evil. 
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it  is  in  solitude  that  he  will  be  assailed  by  remorse;— to  be  quite 
isolated  from  every  living  creature,  is  a  dreadful  infliction, 
but  it  is  the  proper  meed  of  the  criminal ;  a  prison,  as  Mr. 
Livingstone  has  justly  observed,  “  as  a  place  of  confinement, 
would  cease  to  produce  any  beneficial  effects,  if  its  inmates 
were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves,  at  their  pleasure,  with 
the  same  relationships  of  society  which  they  found  agree¬ 
able  before  they  were  imprisoned  ;”  yet,  whatever  the  crime 
may  be,  the  criminal  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  that  life 
which  society  has  spared,  but  such  would  be  the  result  of 
total  solitude,  if  some  occupation  did  not  intervene  to  soften 
its  rigour.  For  this  reason  labour  should  be  introduced 
into  prisons; — so  far  from  being  an  aggravation  of  the  con¬ 
victs’  sufferings,  it  would  be  to  them  a  real  benefit  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  as  well  as  moral  point  of  view,  for  it  was  probably  idle¬ 
ness  that  first  led  them  into  crime,  and  by  labour  they  must 
now  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  their  prison,  and  may 
learn  how  to  live  honestly  and  with  credit,  should  they  get 
back  into  the  world.  Another  weighty  reason  why  criminals 
ought  to  be  well  employed  is,  that  when  kept  in  idleness,  the 
expenses  incident  to  their  detention  are  burdensome  to  the 
community,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  when  they  are  obliged 
to  work. 

We  have  shewn  in  describing  the  prison  at  Auburn,  the 
fate  of  the  essay  that  was  made  to  establish  the  principle 
of  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  and  that  those 
convicts  who  did  not  become  insane,  or  die  of  absolute 
despair,  but  received  pardon,  were  so  little  improved  by 
this  method  of  punishment,  that  most  of  them  only  returned 
into  society  to  commit  new  offences  against  the  laws.  Deeply 
sensible  of  these  truths,  the  founders  of  the  new  system  at 
Philadelphia  have  ordered,  that  each  prisoner  shall  be  iso¬ 
lated  completely  in  his  cell  night  and  day.  They  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  absolute  separation  of  the  prisoners  can 
alone  save  them  from  reciprocal  moral  infection ;  they  have 
therefore  adopted  that  plan  in  all  its  rigour  ;  the  convict  once 
thrown  into  his  cell,  remains  shut  up  in  it  until  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  sentence,  either  by  time  or  eternity ;  he  is  com- 


pletely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  this  place,  filled  with  malefactors  like  himself,  does 
not  afford  him  the  chance  of  an  associate,  and  so  far  certainly 
saves  the  unhappy  convict  from  every  species  of  contagion. 
During  the  tedious  hours  of  solitude,  when  unrelieved  by 
occupation,  the  human  being,  abandoned  to  his  own  thoughts, 
would  become  a  prey  to  remorse,  and  the  terrors  of  a  guilt- 
stained  imagination.  What  is  it  that  saves  him  ?  Labour. 
It  fills  his  solitary  abode  with  that  which  greatly  relieves 
and  interests  him — it  gives  a  wholesome  fatigue  to  the  body, 
and  some  degree  of  repose  to  the  soul.  It  is  also  very 
remarkable  that  those  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
been  seduced  into  crime  from  a  love  of  idleness  and  animal 
pleasure,  are  compelled  by  the  torments  of  absolute  solitude 
to  experience  in  labour  their  greatest  relief ;  in  their  detes¬ 
tation  of  being  kept  idle,  they  learn  to  hate  the  primary 
cause  of  their  misfortunes,  and  employment  being  a  con¬ 
solation  to  them,  they  learn  to  esteem  it  as  the  sole  means 
by  which  they  may  hereafter  possess  wherewith  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood. 

The  rival  system  to  this  (at  Auburn)  is  also  worthy  of 
deep  attention ;  in  that  prison,  as  well  as  those  constructed 
on  its  model ;  the  convicts  are  not  shut  up  in  their  solitary 
cells  except  during  the  night.  All  day  they  labour  together 
in  the  workshops,  and  as  they  are  compelled  to  observe  a 
rigorous  silence,  they  are,  though  physically  congregated, 
in  a  state  of  complete  verbal  isolation  ;  working  together 
in  silence  is  therefore  the  characteristic  difference  which 
exists  between  Auburn  and  Philadelphia — of  course  each 
has  its  partisans,  and  each  party  give  very  plausible  rea¬ 
sons  for  maintaining  their  side  of  the  question :  absolute 
seclusion  in  a  cell  (the  system  of  Philadelphia)  is  an  irre¬ 
sistible  power,  which  completely  tames  the  solitary  prisoner 
without  a  struggle,  and  deprives  his  submission  of  any  great 
moral  influence ;  shut  into  his  narrow  enclosure  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  discipline  to  observe ;  if  he  does  not 
speak,  it  is  because  he  is  compelled  to  be  silent ;  he  works 
to  escape  the  misery  and  lassitude  that  would  otherwise  over- 
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whelm  him ;  in  a  word,  he  obeys  less  the  established  rules 
than  the  physical  impossibility  of  breaking  through  them. 

At  Auburn,  on  the  contrary,  labour,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  consolation  to  the  prisoners,  is  a  painful  weight 
which  they  would  most  willingly  shake  off ;  whilst  observing 
silence  they  are  constantly  under  the  temptation  of  violating 
the  law  for  its  strict  observance  5  nevertheless,  without 
liking  it,  they  have  some  merit  in  obeying,  because  it  is 
not  an  absolute  act  of  necessity  to  do  this. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  regulations  of  Auburn  Prison  give 
to  the  convicts  habits  of  sociability,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  that  of  Philadelphia ;  the  arrangement  of  the  plan 
is  so  good  at  Auburn,  that  it  affords  the  greatest  facility  to 
the  discovery  of  any  infringement  of  the  discipline  ;  each  of 
the  workshops  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  from  whence 
the  movements  of  those  at  work  can  be  observed  without 
the  latter  being  able  to  see  the  spectator — “We,”  say  the 
Commissioners,  “  have  often  watched  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  from  that  place,  and  we  have  never  in  one  in¬ 
stance  found  them  act  improperly.” 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  well-known  fact,  proving 
in  the  strongest  possible  way  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  the  restraint  of  silence  is  carried  at  Sing  Sing.  The 
convicts  there  are  occupied  in  working  the  marble  quarries, 
which  are  situated  at  some  distance  outside  the  prison 
walls,  vet  this  is  so  managed  that  900  convicts  work  in 
the  open  fields,  under  the  guardianship  of  30  keepers 
only,  and  without  any  chain  or  mechanical  restraint 
whatever.  It  is  evident  that  the  lives  of  the  keepers  would 
be  at  the  will  of  the  prisoners  if  their  physical  force  could 
be  made  effective,  but  the  moral  powder  is  wanting.  It  is 
asked,  why  are  900  convicts,  in  a  body,  less  powerful 
than  their  30  keepers  ?  Because  the  latter  communicate 
freely  with  each  other,  act  in  concert,  and  have  all  the 
power  of  association,  whilst  the  others,  from  the  effects  of 
silence,  feel,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  force,  all  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  solitary  individuals.  But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  such  a  body  of  coerced  men  had  the  least  facility 
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of  communication,  then  this  order  would  be  reversed ;  the 
re-combining  of  their  knowledge,  when  extended  by  speech, 
would  teach  them  the  secret  of  their  power,  and  their  first 
infraction  of  the  law  of  silence  would  destroy  the  disci¬ 
pline  entirely.  The  admirable  order  that  reigns  at  the 
prison,  and  which  silence  alone  can  produce,  proves  that  this 
auxiliary  is  there  well  observed. 

The  Administration,  or  power  by  which  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  put  into  action,  is  regulated  by  three  inspectors, 
who  have  the  higher  control  and  moral  government  of  the 
prison ;  under  them  is  a  warden  or  superintendent,  whose 
authority  is  in  general  very  extensive ;  next  is  an  ac¬ 
countant  or  secretary,  to  manage  the  financial  part  of  the 
institution,  and  then  a  proper  number  of  under  agents,  and 
keepers. 

At  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  Wethersfield,  and  Philadelphia, 
the  superintendent  is  named  by  the  inspectors ;  in  Boston, 
by  the  governors ;  in  Connecticut,  the  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  the  legislative  body;  in  Massachusets,  by 
the  state  governor ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  supreme 
court :  in  every  case  the  power  which  nominates  the 
superintendent  is  revocable  at  will.  The  inspectors  at 
Wethersfield  and  Philadelphia  perform  their  functions 
gratuitously ;  in  the  other  prisons  only  a  very  moderate 
remuneration  is  required,  merely  to  cover  their  ordinary 
expences.  The  most  distinguished  men  in  society  seek 
this  employment  as  a  favour;  at  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Richards,  mayor  of  that  city,  is  among  the  inspectors  of 
the  Penitentiary ;  and  at  Boston,  Mr.  Gray,  senator  of  the 
State.  The  most  important  office  in  the  prison  is  doubtless 
that  of  the  superintendent,  and  it  is  always  confided  to 
fit  and  honourable  persons — men  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  and  capacity ;  but  these  gentlemen  have  a  much 
higher  authority  to  obey,  before  which  they  are  strictly 
amenable,  and  which  is  stronger  than  all  others  in  free 
nations  ;  it  is  public  opinion. — For  in  North  America  these 
penitentiaries,  as  well  as  the  prisons,  are  considered  com¬ 
mon  property,  of  course  are  open  to  all  who  choose 
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to  inspect  them,  and  every  one  must  perceive  the  good 
order  that  reigns  within  them :  there  is  but  one  exception 
as  to  visiting,  and  that  is  the  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia  ; 
yet  any  one  who  pleases  may  visit  this  place,  but  not 
to  see  the  convicts,  because  such  visits  would  interfere 
with  the  principle  of  absolute  silence  upon  which  that 
system  is  founded.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  public  eye,  the 
superintendents  and  inspectors  court  examination  and  the 
attention  of  every  one.  The  inspectors  render  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  annually,  either  to  the  legislature  or  governor  of  the 
State,  combining  the  reports  of  the  moral  as  well  as  financial 
condition  of  each  prison  ;  in  these  are  pointed  out  the  existing 
abuses,  with  the  remedy  proposed.  These  reports  are  printed 
by  order  of  Congress,  made  public,  and  then  every  one  may 
comment  upon  them.  The  journals,  whose  number  is 
immense,  reprint  them  carefully,  and  by  these  means  there 
is  not  an  inhabitant  of  that  vast  territory,  who  may  not 
know  exactly  how  the  prisons  of  his  country  are  governed, 
or,  by  his  knowledge,  or  his  fortune,  assist  in  their 
improvement :  a  general  interest  is  thus  excited,  and 
this  causes  a  perpetual  vigilance  to  be  exerted  on  the  part 
of  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  prisons,  as  well  as  a  zeal 
and  extreme  circumspection  which  they  would  not  possess 
if  they  were  shielded  from  public  view,  as  such  persons 
generally  are  in  Europe.  ~ 

We  shall  now  see  how  the  system  acts  in  its  internal 
organization,  or  the  disciplinary  means  by  which 
its  power  is  maintained. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  he  is  visited  by  a  physician, 
who  certifies  to  the  state  of  his  health;  they  then  give  him  a 
bath,  cut  his  hair  close,  and  put  on  him  a  suit  of  clothes 
(prison  uniform)  ;  and,  if  at  Philadelphia,  he  is  immediately 
conducted  to  his  solitary  cell,  out  of  which  he  never  moves 
during  his  term  of  imprisonment ;  in  this  place  he  works, 
feeds,  and  sleeps,  and  the  construction  of  the  cell  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  leave  it.  At 
Auburn,  Wethersfield,  and  others  on  the  same  model,  the 
culprit  is  at  first  plunged  into  similar  solitude,  but  only  for 
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a  few  days,  when  he  is  ordered  from  his  cell  to  labour  at  the 
workshop.  At  break  of  day  the  gaolers  open  the  doors,  the 
convicts  aroused  by  the  bell,  arrange  themselves  in  line  under 
their  respective  keepers,  march  into  the  square,  halt  and 
wash  themselves ;  thence  they  proceed  to  the  workshops,  and 
commence  their  labours,  which  are  never  interrupted  except 
at  the  times  of  breakfast  and  dinner,  when  the  prisoners  are 
collected  in  a  large  refectory ;  but  at  Sing  Sing,  and  the 
others  on  its  plan,  they  retire  into  their  cells,  and  take  their 
food  separately.  This  last  rule  is  thought  preferable  to  that 
of  Auburn,  which  is  inconvenient,  and  might  be  dangerous. 
At  the  close  of  day  the  work  ceases,  and  the  convicts  return 
to  their  cells.  Their  rising,  entry  into  the  workshops,  repasts, 
and  retiring  to  rest,  all  proceed  under  a  profound  silence ; 
one  never  hears  any  other  sound  in  these  places  except 
that  of  the  feet  in  marching,  and  the  ordinary  noises 
incident  to  the  tools  and  materials  used  in  working.  When 
the  day’s  work  is  over,  and  when  the  unhappy  men  have 
re-entered  their  solitary  cells,  the  silence  which  reigns 
within  the  great  area  of  these  vast  walls,  where  so  many 
criminals  are  confined,  resembles  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
“  We  have  often,”  state  the  learned  Commissioners,  “  visited 
during  the  night,  those  gloomy  and  vaulted  galleries,  where 
the  solitary  lamp  throws  its  dubious  light  upon  the  scene, 
and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  we  were  traversing  the  catacombs: 
within  this  enclosure  were  confined  1000  human  beings,  and 
yet  it  was  a  perfect  solitude  !” 

The  same  uniform  routine  is  observed  every  day:  here 
there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  all  the  convicts  are  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  their  food  is  plain,  wholesome,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity ;  fermented  liquors  are  not  allowed, 
water  is  their  only  drink ;  convicts  who  possess  property  are 
no  better  off  than  the  others,  and  those  horrid  abuses,  called 
canteens,  are  utterly  prohibited,  as  being  the  very  sinks  of 
grossness  and  immorality ;  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
cruel  to  restrict  a  poor  prisoner  to  the  prison  diet  and  usages, 
and  yet  allow  perhaps  a  greater  felon,  who  had  wealth,  to 
feast  in  extravagance,  as  too  often  is  the  case  in  France  as 
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well  as  England.  The  tread-mill  so  common  in  English 
prisons  is  never  used  in  those  of  America:  the  people  of  the 
latter  country  do  not  see  what  good  can  be  effected  by 
machinery,  moved  solely  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
prisoners,  without  calling  out  the  least  ingenuity,  or  any 
exertion  of  the  mind  :  of  what  use,  they  ask,  is  mere  labour  ? 
It  barely  prevents  absolute  idleness,  but  it  is  quite  barren 
of  any  power  to  improve  the  prisoners  ;  instead  of  this 
cumbrous  and  unprofitable  machine,  the  criminals  in  North 
America  are  taught  a  knowledge  of  useful  trades  ;  their  work 
is  generally  valued  to  a  contractor,  who  pays  a  certain  price 
for  each  day’s  work,  and  takes  all  that  is  made  by  the 
prisoner.  The  bedding  and  clothes  are  generally  supplied 
by  the  superintendent,  who  makes  the  contracts  for  such 
things,  and  avoids  much  bargaining  by  having  these  things 
manufactured  by  the  convicts. 

At  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Boston,  the  diet  of  the 
convicts  is  supplied  by  a  contract,  which  can  only  last  one 
year;  there  is  also  a  contractor  for  each  species  of  goods 
manufactured  ;  this  prevents  any  individual  from  gaining 
a  particular  influence;  nor  can  a  contractor,  upon  any 
pretence,  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison — he  must 
not  speak  to  those  confined,  except  to  teach  them  some 
part  of  the  business  for  which  he  is  engaged,  and  even  then 
it  must  be  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper. 

In  surveying  carefully  these  different  establishments, 
we  have  been  forcibly  attracted  by  the  ardour,  and  often 
talents,  with  which  the  convicts  carry  on  their  work,  and 
what  renders  their  zeal  altogether  surprising,  is,  that  they 
act  without  any  personal  interest.  In  most  of  the  European 
gaols,  where  labour  is  permitted,  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
work  is  given  to  the  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  allowed  in  America — there  the  principle  is  in  its  full  force 
which  states,  that  criminals  owe  all  they  can  earn  to  society, 
as  some  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  their  imprisonment ; 
and  on  their  release  there  is  not  any  settlement  of  accounts 
with  them  for  the  work  they  have  done,  they  merely  receive 
the  gift  of  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  small  sum  of 
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money  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  place  where  they 
propose  to  reside.  In  Baltimore,  however,  the  plan  is 
different,  they  have  a  task  of  hours  allotted  to  them,  and 
when  that  is  finished  they  may  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  working  for  their  own  profit.  Formerly,  they 
were  even  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  very  bad  practice  of 
laying  out  their  eai’nings  in  what  are  called  good  things 
or  comforts — their  labour  at  that  time  was  more  profitable, 
and  the  evils  of  this  tolerance  shewed  itself  in  being 
destructive  to  all  kind  of  discipline;  of  course  this  indul¬ 
gence  was  suppressed,  and  their  earnings  remain  unpaid 
until  their  dismissal  from  prison. 

A  still  further  proof  of  the  great  force  with  which  this 
system  acts  upon  the  human  mind  is,  that  the  female 
prisoners  have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  absolute  silence 
quite  as  much  as  the  males.  It  is  indeed  the  universal 
belief,  founded  probably  on  very  long  experience,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  invent  or  effectually  apply 
to  women  any  system  founded  upon  the  basis  of  absolute 
silence.  Yet  the  experience  we  have  had  at  Wethersfield, 
where  the  females  have  submitted,  like  the  others,  to  all 
the  strictness  of  cellular  solitude  during  night,  and  absolute 
silence  during  the  day,  clearly  proves  that  the  task  is  not 
insurmountable — the  difficulty  to  effect  this  object  with 
them  is  more  than  double,  because  women,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  submit  with  far  greater  reluctance  than  men  do, 
to  this  kind  of  restraint ;  there  are  however  but  very 
few  females  in  these  places  in  proportion  to  the  males,  and 
if  they  have  not  been  mentioned  sooner,  it  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  very  few  crimes  they  commit — they  have  been 
neglected  merely  because  they  occupy  so  small  a  space 
in  the  prisons. 

“  The  Disciplinary  means”  at  Philadelphia  are  as  simple 
as  the  system,  the  critical  moment  is  that  of  the  culprit’s 
first  entrance  into  prison.  The  solitary  cell  of  the  criminal 
appears  to  him,  during  several  days,  to  be  full  of  strange 
phantoms — agitated  by  fears — a  prey  to  numberless  tor¬ 
ments,  he  falsely  accuses  society  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
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and  whilst  in  this  distracted  state  of  mind,  he  often  sets  at 
defiance  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  and  rejects  every 
sort  of  consolation.  The  only  chastisement  permitted  by 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  is,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  cell,  and 
the  food  reduced ;  this  rarely  fails  to  bring  the  refractory 
prisoner  to  a  state  of  perfect  submission ;  when  at  length  he 
has  become  more  reconciled  to  the  first  impressions  made 
by  solitude,  and  overcome  the  terrors  that  impelled  him  to 
despair — when  he  has  been  self-examined  in  his  solitary 
abode,  weighed  down  by  remorse  of  conscience  and  mental 
agitations,  he  becomes  quite  subdued,  and  seeks  in  labour 
to  find  some  relief  from  his  woes  ;  from  that  moment  he  is 
vanquished,  and  quietly  submits,  during  his  confinement, 
to  the  rules  of  his  prison.  In  the  other  prisons  corporeal 
chastisements  are  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
break  through  the  rules  of  silence,  or  for  refusing  to  work,  — 
but  to  be  silent  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  him  who  is  quite 
alone,  and  labour  or  occupation  is  never  rejected  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  the  only  consolation. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  thatmay  arise  from 
perfect  isolation,  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  it  does  not 
require  from  the  convict  any  exercise  of  the  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties  ;  he  has  not  any  struggle  to  maintain  against  his  natu¬ 
ral  or  acquired  evil  propensities,  but  in  point  of  discipline 
we  do  acknowledge  its  advantages  as  to  the  facility  of  govern¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  this  description,  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  rigorous  and  repeated  chastisements:  this  is  abstract¬ 
edly  a  very  great  good.  The  system  is  certainly  expensive, 
but  not  difficult  in  its  organization,  and  once  established,  it 
entirely  supports  itself;  each  cell  being  a  complete  prison,  a 
solitary  prisoner  cannot  be  guilty  of  those  misdemeanors 
which  are  committed  only  in  associations  ;  therefore  there  not 
being  any  infractions  of  rules,  there  cannot  be  any  occasion 
for  chastisements.  But  at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Wethersfield,  the  discipline  cannot  have  the 
same  simple  character,  and  each  of  these  establishments 
adopts  a  mode  different  from  the  others  ,and  by  no  means  of 
an  uniform  character.  In  all  these  the  whip  is  used,  but 
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with  different  degrees  of  severity ;  at  Sing  Sing  it  is  the 
most  severe,  and  at  Wethersfield  the  least  so:  the  latter 
differs  from  all  the  others  by  its  exemplary  mildness  ;  there 
is  great  caution  used  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
necessity  of  this  application.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  has  assured  us,  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  has 
not  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  order  its  infliction ;  it 
is  a  severity  never  called  into  operation  until  it  has  been 
fully  proved  that  no  other  less  rigorous  mode  can  produce 
any  good  effect  on  the  refractory  convict,  and  he  must  in¬ 
deed  be  an  obstinate  character  who  requires  to  be  drilled 
through  all  the  preparatory  stages  to  insure  himself  a  flog¬ 
ging  ;  for,  previous  to  this  last  resort,  he  must  have  been  shut 
up  in  a  cell  night  and  day  without  any  occupation ;  and 
the  keepers  all  declare  that  a  prisoner  soon  gives  up  his 
resistance  upon  this  first  application  of  total  seclusion ;  he 
very  soon  requests  the  favour  of  being  restored  to  his  place 
in  the  workshop,  and  of  submitting  cheerfully  to  whatever 
task  the  discipline  of  the  place  may  require.  But  should  he 
resist  the  first  penalty,  total  darkness  is  added  to  his  soli¬ 
tude,  he  is  put  on  short  allowance  of  food,  and  sometimes 
even  his  bed  is  taken  away  from  him  ; — should  all  this  fail, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  is  the  whip  applied,  and  it  soon 
produces  in  him  a  complete  submission  to  the  rules.  At 
the  Philadelphia  pentitentiary  the  directors  shew  a  marked 
aversion  to  personal  chastisement,  yet  they  regret  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  them  the  right  of  inflicting  it  when 
requisite  ;  these  humane  governors  dislike  the  actual  inflic¬ 
tion  of  bodily  pain,  but  they  also  admit  that  having  the 
power  of  using  it,  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  in 
causing  the  regulations  to  be  promptly  obeyed. 

The  moderate  character  of  the  discipline  at  Wethersfield 
appears  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  occasion,  yet  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  other  prisons 
could  not  be  properly  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  the 
whip  ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  practical  men  whom 
we  have  spoken  with  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 
The  legislatures  of  New  York,  Massachusets,  Connecticut, 
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and  Maryland,  have  testified  the  same  feeling,  by  having 
formally  authorized  the  infliction  of  corporeal  chastise¬ 
ments;  these  punishments  have  also  received  the  sanction 
of  the  judicial  authorities,  and  of  the  country,  by  the 
decision  of  juries  who  have  given  verdicts  of  acquittal 
in  favor  of  the  keepers  who  were  prosecuted  for  having 
chastised  the  convicts. 

W e  have  thus  marked  the  great  differences  that  exist 
between  the  various  establishments  with  respect  to  disci¬ 
pline,  yet  the  principle  of  corporeal  chastisements  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  all  of  them.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there 
do  exist,  in  each  of  these  places  of  confinement,  certain 
peculiarities  which  explain  the  cause  of  the  mildness  or 
rigour  of  each  prison.  The  local  or  internal  regulations  are 
left  pretty  much  in  the  hands  and  to  the  discretion  of  the 
superintendents,  subject  only  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  laws  of  each  State ;  and  at  Sing  Sing  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  so  arduous,  from  the  vastness  of  the  establishment, 
that  we  were  not  inclined  to  curtail  the  keepers  of  any 
portion  of  their  absolute  authority. 

The  discretionary  power,  by  virtue  of  which  the  lowest 
turnkey  may  flog  a  refractory  convict,  is  scarcely  objected 
to  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
regulations  of  these  prisons  are  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  convicts,  as  the  rigour  of  solitary  confinement,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  discipline,  are  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  prisoners.  On  these  points  we  can  furnish  positive 
facts.  All  the  convicts  we  have  seen  in  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  United  States  had  the  usual-  appearances  of  being  strong 
and  healthy;  and,  if  we  compare  the  number  who  die  in 
these  places  with  those  who  died  in  the  ancient  prisons  in 
the  same  portion  of  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  new  prisons, 
in  despite  of  their  strict  regulations  and  “  barbarous  dis¬ 
cipline,”  are  by  far  the  most  favourable  to  human  life. 
Mr.  E.  Livingstone  is  for  substituting,  instead  of  the  whip, 
as  a  disciplinary  punishment,  solitary  confinement  day 
and  night  without  work,  and  with  short  allowance  of  food. 
At  Wethersfield,  where  this  mode  has  been  used  instead  of 
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flogging,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  bad 
effects ;  yet  at  Lamberton  in  New  Jersey,  the  report  gives 
ten  persons  who  have  died  within  a  short  period  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  whilst  there  is  not  a  single  example  of 
a  convict  having  fallen  the  victim  of  corporeal  inflictions. 

The  deaths  in  the  old  prison  at  Walnut-street  used  to  be 
on  the  average  one  in  sixteen,  and  in  that  of  New  York  one 
in  nineteen ;  yet  the  convicts  in  these  two  prisons  were 
not  kept  in  solitude,  compelled  to  keep  silence,  nor  subject 
to  corporeal  chastisements : — whilst  in  the  new  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  where  the  convicts  are  subjected  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  “  the  whip,”  the  annual  mortality  is  considerably  less, 
as  proved  by  the  registers,  viz.  at  Sing  Sing  the  proportion 
is  one  death  in  thirty-seven  convicts,  Wethersfield  one  in 
forty-four,  Baltimore  one  in  forty-nine,  Auburn  one  in  fifty- 
six,  and  at  Boston  one  in  fifty-eight.  Thus  under  the  old 
prison  regimen,  where  the  prisoners  had  free  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  the  discipline  was  very  mild,  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  greater  by  one  half  than  either  in  free  society,  or 
in  the  new  penitentiaries.* 

*  We  have  given  these  passages  as  literally  as  possible,  because,  although 
the  view  they  afford  us  of  corporeal  inflictions  is  by  no  means  inviting,  yet  a 
translator  is  bound  to  place  the  features  of  the  work  he  translates  truly  before 
the  public ;  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  agree  in  the  propriety  of  the  practices 
which  he  faithfully  describes,  and  we  do  say  most  unequivocally,  that  the 
use  of  “  the  whip”  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  permitted  in  any  peniten¬ 
tiary  prison  in  this  country  ;  the  feelings  of  the  nation  are  so  much  against 
this  mode  of  infliction,  that  very  probably  it  will  soon  be  quite  laid  aside  even 
in  the  British  army.  But  that  this  degrading  punishment  of  flogging  should 
still  obtain  the  sanction  of  so  free  a  people  as  those  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  very  surprising  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear,  for  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  “  The  internal  Slave  Trade"  is  still  carried  on  under  the  sanction 
of  the  laws  in  several  States  of  that  country,  and  as  all  the  demoralizing  practices 
connected  with  this  vile  and  inhuman  traffic  are  common  in  those  States,  and 
the  people  are  accustomed  from  their  youth  up  to  look  upon  the  use  of  the 
cat-o’-nine-tails,”  as  an  ordinary  and  not  improper  practice;  it  therefore 
does  not  shock  their  moral  feelings,  nor  excite  any  of  that  disgust  which  is  so 
universally  experienced  here,  even  at  the  bare  recital  of  its  application  to  any 
species  of  delinquents.  To  the  existence  of  Negro  Slavery  then,  it  is,  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  continuance  of  this  barbarous  mode  of  chastisement,  and 
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It  muot  be  acknowledged  that  the  regulations  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  American  penitentiaries  are  very  severe  ;  whilst 
the  political’  state  of  its  civil  institutions,  proves  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  extensive  political  and  religious  freedom,  all  through 
the  same  country  the  prisons  may  be  produced  as  examples 
of  the  most  complete  despotism.  The  citizens  who  obey  the 
laws  are  by  these  laws  protected ;  they  never  forfeit  the 
rights  of  freemen  until  they  have  become  wicked,  and  have 
trampled  on  the  bonds  of  social  order. 

Without  entering  into  the  views  of  those  estimable  men 
in  America  who  indulge  in  philosophic  reveries,  and  believe 
that  in  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  restore  to  a  sense  of  honour 
and  virtue,  the  most  hardened  and  infamous  criminals,  and 
that  the  time  will  arrive  when  criminality  shall  cease,  and 
justice  will  not  have  any  more  crimes  to  punish;  (for  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  rational 
improvement,  to  exaggerate  in  these  matters  ;)  the  real  and 
practicable  benefits  that  the  penitentiary  system  can  bestow 
upon  society,  are  proved  to  be  very  great,  without  attributing 
to  it  any  of  those  imaginary  virtues  that  do  not  belong  to  it, 
or  indeed  to  human  nature;  and  one  of  these  great  advan¬ 
tages  arises  from  the  total  separation  of  the  condemned — the 
prisoners  never  come  out  of  those  prisons  more  demoralized 


whenever  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  shall  have  totally  abolished  the 
mercenary  and  disgraceful  sale  of  human  beings,  they  will  then,  and  not 
sooner,  lay  aside  the  “  driver’s  scourge,”  and  wonder  how  they  could  have 
encouraged  the  use  of  it  for  so  long  a  period.  Indeed,  many  of  their 
most  distinguished  writers  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice,  parti¬ 
cularly  E.  Livingstone  and  Robt.  Vaux,  Esqrs.  With  us,  therefore,  the  use  of 
that  instrument  is  quite  out  of  the  question :  we  have  no  doubt  of  being  able 
to  manage  our  penitentiaries  very  well  by  other  means  far  less  objection¬ 
able. 

In  justice,  also,  to  the  Learned  Commissioners,  from  whose  work  we  have 
derived  so  much  valuable  information,  we  must  say  that  it  appears  quite 
evident  they  do  not  at  all  advocate  the  practice  of  flogging  the  prisoners ;  and 
they  honestly  declare,  that  they  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  chance 
whatever  of  being  tolerated  in  France,  but  in  every  other  respect,  they  think 
the  adoption  of  the  “  Penitentiary  System”  would  he  well  received,  and 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  that  country. — Note  by  theEclitur. 
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than  when  they  entered  them,  and  the  contrary  is  invariably 
the  fact  in  the  prisons  of  Europe;  with  us,  almost  all  the  great 
delinquencies  have  been  planned  in  our  prisons,  after  due 
deliberation  in  those  societies  of  malefactors  ;  such  are  the 
well  known  fatal  effects  of  that  influence  which  the  most 
wicked  possess  over  the  others,  that  the  consummate  vil¬ 
lain  is  sure  to  be  the  most  admired,  and  copied  in  all  his 
vicious  practices.  It  is  owing  to  this  system  of  moral  infection 
that  we  are  inflicted  with  a  numerous  body  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  are  specifically  malefactors — this  great  evil  is  com¬ 
pletely  remedied  by  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  decidedly  proved  that  all  moral  contagion  is  impossible, 
particularly  in  Philadelphia  prison — this  primary  result  is 
of  great  importance.  Theories  upon  the  reform  of  convicts 
are  vague  and  uncertain ;  it  has  never  been  ascertained  to 
what  degree  the  law-breaker  can  be  regenerated.  But  if  we 
are  ignorant  to  what  extent  common  prisons  may  make  the 
prisoners  better,  we  do  know,  from  sad  experience,  their 
influence  in  rendering  them  more  debased.  The  new  mode 
having  stopped  the  contagious  influence,  has  gained  a  capi¬ 
tal  advantage,  and  at  present  we  must  consider  that  prison 
regimen  the  best,  which  does  not  allow  its  inmates  to  become 
more  corrupt  whilst  undergoing  the  punishment  awarded 
them.  Higher  advantages  we  know  are  aimed  at,  and  in  time 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  attained  by  the  help  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  judiciously  applied. 

In  each  prison  there  is  a  school  open  every  Sunday 
before  the  church  service ;  afterwards  there  is  a  sermon 
preached  to  them  on  the  moral  duties,  avoiding  points 
of  doctrine.  “  The  grace,”  or  prayer  before  meat,  is 
said  by  the  chaplain,  and  each  convict  has  a  bible  in 
his  cell,  which  is  given  him  by  the  State,  and  which 
he  can  read  when  not  at  work.  This  is  the  general 
order  of  practice  in  all  the  new  prisons,  but  in  some  a  greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  religious  instruction  than  in  others  :  at 
Sing  Sing,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  it  is 
requisite  to  develop  a  rigorous  system  of  discipline,  the 
directors  appear  to  have  in  contemplation  merely  the  main- 
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tenance  of  good  order,  and  the  passive  obedience  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  ;  they  occupy  themselves  somewhat  with  the  primary 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts,  but  these  are  evi¬ 
dently  only  secondary  considerations.  In  the  prisons  of 
Wethersfield,  Auburn,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, the  morality 
of  the  prisoners  occupies  a  much  greater  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion.  In  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  particular,  the  position 
in  which  the  convicts  are  placed,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  regeneration  ;  they  have  generally  been 
found  disposed  to  a  certain  openness  of  heart,  and  that 
facility  to  emotion  leads  them  towards  reform  ;  they  become 
accessible  to  religious  sentiments,  and  the  remembrance 
of  their  families  produces  on  their  souls  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  effect.  The  superintendent  visits  each  of  these  once 
a  day,  the  inspectors  see  them  twice  a  week,  and  the 
chaplain  is  especially  charged  to  look  after  their  morality. 
Besides  the  bible,  certain  books  are  allowed  them  proper 
for  their  condition,  and  from  these  they  appear  to 
derive  great  consolation.  Such  are  the  means  employed 
in  this  place  to  convey  right  instruction  to  the  prisoners 
and  weaken  their  evil  propensities.  As  the  entrance  of 
the  prisoner  into  his  cell  is  a  critical  moment,  his  release 
from  prison  is  at  least  equally  so  ;  he  passes  suddenly 
from  years  of  complete  solitude  into  the  ordinary  state  of 
society;  this  is  the  greatest  inconvenience  of  the  system, 
but  then  this  absolute  solitude  possesses  a  great  advantage, 
which  is,  that  the  prisoners  are  never  known  to  each  other; 
this  fact  avoids  serious  inconveniences  and  produces  happy 
consequences,  for  we  know  that  there  always  does  exist  a 
connexion  more  or  less  close  amongst  the  criminals  who 
have  become  acquainted  in  prisons,  and  after  they  have 
endured  their  sentence  and  returned  into  society,  they  place 
a  sort  of  dependence  in  each  other,  for  should  one  commit 
a  trespass,  the  other  can  hardly  refuse  to  assist  him  in  it. 
This  circumstance  so  fatal  to  the  liberated  felons,  is  in  a 
great  degree  obviated  at  Auburn;  where  though  they  see 
each  other  at  work,  yet  they  cannot  contract  any  intimacy; 
but  they  are  much  more  certain  of  escaping  this  danger 
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in  Philadelphia,  where  the  condemned  never  see  each  other. 

How  far  these  various  systems  produce  a  reform  in  the 
prisoner  we  shaU  now  examine,  but  if  a  complete  and  radical 
change  from  habits  of  vice  and  profligacy  to  those  of  virtue 
are  expected,  we  fear  these  will  not  often  be  found,  but 
that  is  no  argument  against  the  main  object,  for  it  is 
certain  that  another  species  of  reform  takes  place  less 
profound  than  the  first,  but  very  useful  to  society,  and  is 
the  natural  growth  of  the  system.  The  necessity  of  working, 
which  destroys  the  love  of  idleness;  the  obligation  to  silence, 
which  allows  the  prisoner  to  reflect ;  solitude,  which  places 
him  alone  in  the  presence  of  his  crimes  and  his  punishment ; 
religious  instruction,  which  informs  and  consoles  his  mind  ; 
constant  obedience  to  the  most  inflexible  rules,  which  habi¬ 
tuate  him  to  discipline ;  all  these  together  are  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  convict’s  mind.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  leave  the  prison  a  very  honest  man,  but  he  has 
contracted  honest  habits;  he  was  lazy,  he  is  now  a  work¬ 
man  ;  his  ignorance  was  a  hindrance  to  him,  he  can  now 
read  and  write,  and  the  trade  he  has  learned  in  prison  will 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  existence  which  he  wanted 
formerly.  If  he  does  not  truly  love  goodness,  he  can 
however  detest  crime  of  which  he  has  tasted  the  bitter 
fruits.  If  he  is  not  quite  virtuous,  he  is  at  least  rational; 
his  morality  is  not  that  of  honor  but  interest.  Supposing 
his  sense  of  religion  to  be  neither  lively  nor  strong,  yet  it 
has  communicated  to  his  mind  habits  of  order  and  rules  of 
conduct  for  his  life;  he  has  acquired  a  portion  of  the  moral 
principles  which  religion  teaches.  Finally,  if  he  shall  not 
have  been  totally  reformed,  he  is  certainly  more  obedient  to 
the  laws,  and  not  to  infringe  on  these  is  all  that  society  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  him; — and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  persons  in  the  United  States,  that  this 
reform  of  the  second  order  is  very  frequently  obtained.  The 
advantages  therefore  gained  in  this  way  by  the  penitentiary 
system  in  North  America  may  be  thus  specified  — 

First,  The  impossibility  of  moral  corruption  being  in¬ 
creased  amongst  the  convicts  during  their  confinement. 
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Second,  The  great  probability  of  their  acquiring  habits 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  so  as  to 
become  useful  members  of  society. 

Third,  The  possibility  of  their  entire  and  permanent 
reformation. 

And  although  these  three  great  results  are  produced  in 
each  establishment,  yet  there  is  a  strong  shade  of  difference 
in  the  manner  of  producing  them  in  the  two  leading  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  “  Philadelphia”  and  “  Auburn.”  In  the  first  point, 
Philadelphia  has  the  advantage,  because  the  absolute  soli¬ 
tude  and  silence  in  which  the  condemned  are  invariably 
kept,  render  even  the  most  remote  chance  of  communicating 
with  a  fellow  prisoner  physically  impossible.  At  Auburn, 
this  silence,  though  perhaps  perfect,  yet  is  only  morally 
certain,  and  may  therefore  by  possibility  be  violated.  The 
first  being  calculated  to  produce  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
impressions  on  the  human  mind,  ought  to  produce  a  larger 
and  better  class  of  the  reformed  prisoners — yet  it  may  be 
that  the  latter  system,  the  regulations  of  which  are  much 
more  conformable  than  those  of  Philadelphia  to  the  ordinary 
habitudes  of  society,  may  have  the  effect  of  producing  a 
greater  number  of  reformations  that  may  be  styled  “  legal,” 
because  this  class  of  persons  now  conform  at  least  exteriorly 
to  the  obligation  of  social  life. 

Philadelphia  may  produce  men  more  thoroughly  reformed, 
but  Auburn  is  likely  to  afford  the  greater  number  of  persons 
who  without  any  great  love  of  virtue,  are  convinced  that 
they  consult  their  best  interest  by  obeying  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  chapter  shows  by  figures  the 
superiority  of  this  system — the  state  of  crime  in  the  United 
States — influence  of  the  black  population  and  the  influx  of 
strangers — the  effects  of  education  in  this  respect,  distinguishes 
properly  between  the  number  of  crimes  and  of  convictions — the 
influence  of  the  penitentiaries  in  prevention,  not  to  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  in  a  few  years — comparison  of  the  relapsed  con¬ 
victs  in  the  old  prisons  and  new  penitentiaries,  fyc.  &>c. 

If  we  take  the  number  specially  condemned,  as  the  basis 
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of  our  observations,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  of  Maryland,  and  Massachusets,  the  number  of  these, 
compared  with  the  population,  goes  on  diminishing ;  that  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  it  rather  augments,  whilst  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  is  nearly  stationary  ;  but  this  variety  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  various  causes  over  which  the  penitentiary  system 
has  not  yet  had  any  control :  two  of  these  causes  are  the 
presence  of  the  negro  slavery,  and  the  constant,  though 
varying,  influx  of  strangers,  mostly  from  Europe.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  men  and  women,  as  the  negroes  are, 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  a  market,  should  have  little 
respect  for  the  property  or  lives  of  those,  for  whose 
emolument  they  are  compelled  to  labour  by  the  pain  of 
the  whip,  and  consequently  we  find  that  in  one  of  those 
States  where  there  is  a  proportion  of  one  negro  to  thirty 
whites,  there  are  in  that  State  prison  a  proportion  of  one 
negro  to  four  whites  ! 

Another  difficulty,  in  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement  or  retardation  of  delinquencies,  arises  from  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  criminal  codes  of 
America,  and  the  same  effect  is  observable  in  every  country 
where  such  laws  have  been  softened  down ;  this  occasions 
a  greater  number  of  convictions  to  take  place,  though  the 
number  of  crimes  may  have  diminished;  for  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  known,  that  upon  reasonable  evidence,  judges  and 
juries  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  law,  where  its 
punishments  are  rational  ;  but  that  when  these  are  of  a 
vindictive  character,  more  like  revenge  than  justice,  the 
jurors,  and  sometimes  the  judge,  prefer  to  violate  the  law, 
and  even  trifle  with  their  oaths,  rather  than  convict  a 
person  whose  life  would  be  the  forfeit  of  some  petty  crime 
against  property  only.  Therefore  the  penitentiary  system 
itself,  which  will  eventually  diminish  the  number  of  delin¬ 
quencies,  will  in  the  first,  instance  appear  to  augment  them, 
from  the  causes  specified  above.  And  the  magistrates  who 
are  aware  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  common  gaols, 
feel  a  repugnance  to  commit  persons  to  them,  whilst  there 
is  no  such  delicacy  with  respect  to  the  new  penitentiaries, 


because  these  places,  so  far  from  being  schools  of  crime,  are 
places  for  repentance  and  reform. 

We  shall  now  compare  the  effects  of  the  old  system  of 
prisons  in  the  United  States,  with  those  of  the  new  peniten¬ 
tiaries  of  Auburn  and  Wethersfield,  which  are  the  only 
establishments  that  have  existed  long  enough  to  afford  a 
fair  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their  true  influence.  For 
instance,  in  the  old  prison  of  New  York,  (Newgate),  the 
relapsed  convicts  were,  in  the  proportion,  of  one  in  nine;  the 
prison  of  Maryland,  one  in  seven;  of  Walnut-street,  one  in 
six;  in  that  of  Connecticut,  one  in  four ;  and  in  Boston  gaol, 
a  sixth  of  those  who  were  discharged  from  prison,  were 
annually  recommitted  on  new, delinquencies.  But  in  Auburn 
and  Wethersfield,  the  proportion  is  much  lower,  viz.  in  the 
first  of  these,  the  relapsed  convicts  are  as  one  in  nineteen; 
and  in  the  second  about  one  in  twenty.  These  facts,  for 
the  extent  of  time  they  cover,  .are  very  favourable  to  the 
new  system,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  that 
were  entertained  of  its  capabilities  for  the  reform  of  cri¬ 
minals. 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  new  system,  is  the 
next  subject  of  importance  described  in  the  report. 

This  includes  the  modes  of  constructing  the  prisons — the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  convict* — and  an  account  of 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  as  applicable  to  these  purposes. 
In  the  construction  of  the  prisons,  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  system  of  Philadelphia  and  that  of 
Auburn — that  of  Cherry-Hill,  belonging  to  the  former  State, 
will,  when  finished,  have  cost  432,000  dollars.  But  this 
great  expenditure  arises  from  the  unnecessarily  ornamenting 
the  edifice,  and  not  from  any  real  necessity,  so  far  as  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  place  require.  Even  where 
there  is  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  such  useless  expenditure, 
that  which  is  unavoidable  must  be  very  great,  for  the  con¬ 
vict,  according  to  this  system,  being  always  shut  up  in  soli¬ 
tude,  it  follows  that  his  cell  must  be  large,  well  aired,  and 
provided  with  every  convenience  ;  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
work  without  too  much  restraint,  he  must  also  have  a  little 
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court  well  enclosed  with  high  walls  attached  to  his  cell, 
that  he  may  breathe  the  fresh  air  at  the  stated  times 
each  day.  However  economically  such  a  cell  may  be  built.,  it 
must  cost  much  more  than  a  smaller  cell,  without  a  court, 
and  only  intended  to  receive  the  convict  during  the  night. 
The  prison  of  Auburn  has  cost  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Philadelphia;  in  fact,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  constructing  the  various  prisons,  according  to  the 
taste  and  means  of  erecting  them  which  have  been  used.  The 
penitentiary  for  the  district  of  Washington  or  Colombia, 
when  finished,  will  have  cost  180,000  dollars,  it  contains 
only  160  cells,  whilst  that  of  Wethersfield,  on  a  similar 
plan,  with  232  cells,  has  cost  but  35,000  dollars !  the 
only  cause  of  such  an  expensive  outlay  in  these  buildings, 
as  the  former  presents,  is  a  vain  pretension,  arising  out 
of  bad  taste,  which  aims  at  giving  these  sepulchres  of  the 
living,  an  air  of  architectural  elegance  or  grandeur !  These 
absurd  notions,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  imitated  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  the  formidable  appearance  of  this 
cost  in  erecting  an  American  penitentiary,  on  the  bad 
system  of  economy  which  .those  learned  commissioners 
have  so  justly  ridiculed,  vanishes.  To  the  credit  of  the 
other  States,  they  have  not  imitated  this  melancholy  species 
of  ostentation,  for  we  are  happy  to  find  that  in  general 
they  adopt  a  simple  and  rational  mode  in  the  construction 
of  their  penitentiaries,  are  extremely  zealous  and  vigilant 
in  superintending  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  adopt 
a  rigid  economy  in  the  details.  Practical  men  are  all 
agreed  that  the  plan  of  Auburn  presents  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  utility  and  economy  united. 

There  does  not,  in  fact,  exist  the  same  necessity  in  the  new 
prisons  for  massive  walls,  and  ponderous  obstruction  of 
every  kind,  which  were  the  indispensable  machinery  of  the 
ancient  prisons.  In  the  new  penitentiaries,  bolts,  bars,  and 
chains,  are  almost  useless ;  it  is  not  with  such  obstacles 
that  the  convicts  have  to  maintain  a  daily  warfare  as  of  old, 
but  it  is  with  the  moral  vigilance  of  which  they  are  the 
objects,  that  they  have  cpnstantly  to  struggle,  and  being 
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also  isolated  either  by  silence  or  their  lonely  cell,  these 
miserable  persons  are  reduced  to  their  mere  individual 
power,  or  rather  weakness.  It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  requi¬ 
site  to  tame  them  by  the  brute  force  for  merely  mechanical 
contrivances,  as  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  associate,  and 
combine  their  efforts,  as  in  the  loathsome  prisons  on  the  old 
and  barbarous  plan,  which  we  hope  is  now  passing  into  ever¬ 
lasting  desuetude.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  separate  cell  for  each  convict  multiplies  the  number  of 
walls,  and  renders  it  imperative  that  the  ground  plan  of  the 
prison  should  be  more  extended  ;  but  then  it  is  the  cause 
of  a  great  saving  in  another  respect,  for  as,  in  these  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  the  prisoners  are  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other,  there  is  not  any  classification 
either  of  the  young  criminals,  those  more  advanced  in  years, 
or  relapsed  convicts,  &c.,  the  system  interdicting  all  inter¬ 
course  between  the  prisoners  of  every  grade  ;  there  are  then 
no  open  courts  for  rendezvous  in  the  modern  penitentiaries, 
and  therefore  many  of  the  buildings,  and  lofty  exterior  walls 
that  exist  of  necessity  in  the  old,  are  not  required  in  the  new 
prisons.  These  therefore,  if  erected  upon  a  fair  system  of 
economy,  ought  to  be  constructed  at  less  cost  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  at  Wethers¬ 
field,  upon  whose  experience  and  good  sense  we  have  the 
greatest  reliance,  has  assured  us  that  every  thing  of  this 
sort  depended  upon  the  management  of  the  details,  and  that 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  penitentiary  containing 
500  cells,  could  be  properly  constructed  for  about  40,000 
dollars,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  80  dollars  for  each  cell ;  the 
prisons  of  Sing  Sing,  Blackwell  island,  and  Baltimore, 
have  been  built  by  the  convicts. 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  contains 
an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  old  prisons,  and  of  the  new 
penitentiaries,  shewing  that  the  former  were  hurthensome  to  the 
State,  and  that  the  latter  produce  a  surplus  revenue.  The 
manner  of  making  the  contracts  for  the  work  done  by  the  pii- 
soner,  fyc. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  system  over  the  old  one. 
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in  matters  of  finance,  has  already  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  old  system,  when  in  its 
vigour,  was  a  source  of  great  expenditure  to  all  the 
States;  here  follow  two  examples,  viz.  from  the  year 
1790  to  1826,  the  State  of  Connecticut  paid  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  prison  (Newgate)  204,711  dollars;  and  the 
State  of  New  York  has  expended  in  maintaining  its  old 
prison  (Newgate),  during  the  twenty-three  years,  from  1797 
to  1819,  the  immense  sum  of  646,912  dollars.  In  the  latter 
year  in  New  York,  and  in  1827  in  Connecticut,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  was  established :  the  charges  immediately  began  to 
diminish  in  the  first  of  these  States,  and  in  the  other  there 
wTas  a  surplus  revenue  annually.  At  Auburn,  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  receipts  from  the  labour  of  the  convicts, 
have  amounted  to  more  than  the  expenditure,  and  it  is 
ascertained  that  when  the  edifice  of  Sing  Sing  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  convicts  all  engaged  in  industry, 
the  profits  of  their  labour  will  cover  all  the  expenses 
of  the  prison. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  its  being  instituted,  the  new  pri¬ 
son  of  Wethersfield  returned  into  the  account  1017  dollars 
towards  its  expenses,  and  its  revenue  has  increased  every 
year,  so  that  it  amounted  in  1831,  to  7824  dollars;  the 
new  penitentiary,  which  was  so  very  expensive,  has,  after  a 
deduction  being  made  for  all  its  expenses,  produced  to  the 
State  a  net  sum  of  17,139  dollars.  Again,  in  three  years 
from  the  day  of  its  completion,  the  penitentiary  of  Baltimore 
has  returned  into  the  treasury  of  Maryland,  a  clear  profit, 
after  all  its  expenses,  of  44,344  dollars.  This  view  of  the 
system  is  one  that  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  some 
economists,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  zeal  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  convicts  be  not  overworked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
discipline ;  when  used  with  judgment,  it  is  most  powerfu. 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  regularity,  as  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  unceasing  vigilance.  As  regards  expense 
therefore,  no  objection  whatever  can  lie  against  this  system 
since  it  is  proved  that  the  outlay  for  the  original  building 
need  not  be  very  great,  and  that  in  the  United  States  some 
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of  these  prisons  support  themselves,  whilst  others  are  to  the 
State  a  source  of  revenue. 

In  all  these  prisons,  the  cost  of  watching  the  prisoners, 
by  keepers,  &c.  is  more  expensive  than  their  clothing  and 
feeding  ;  a  rigid  economy  in  this  point,  would  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  a  system  which  depends  so  much  upon  discipline, 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  judicious  choice  of  the  persons 
employed  in  this  office. 

Taken  altogether,  it  appears,  that  the  financial  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  Wethersfield,  and  Baltimore, 
are  directed  with  great  ability ;  and,  perhaps,  the  discre¬ 
tionary  power  with  which  the  superintendents  are  invested, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  good  economy.  There,  re¬ 
spectable  persons  are  allowed  to  govern  at  their  own  free 
will,  and  are  not  interfered  with ;  but  their  acts  are  under 
the  observance  of  the  inspectors,  and  they  are  amenable  to 
public  opinion. 

The  management  of  these  prisons  combines  the  two 
principles  of  employing  the  industry  of  the  convicts, 
either  internally,  by  the  administrators  of  the  place,  or  by 
contractors  from  the  vicinity.  By  the  first  of  these  classes, 
all  the  washing  is  done ;  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  are  made  and 
repaired,  and,  except  for  the  raw  materials,  cost  the  esta¬ 
blishment  nothing.  At  Auburn,  160  of  the  prisoners  were 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  prison,  and  462  worked  for 
contractors  appointed  by  the  governors  ;  all  the  profits  of 
their  labor  and  ingenuity  being  placed  to  the  credit  side  of 
the  prison  account. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  order  of  things  must 
require  in  the  superintendents  unceasing  vigilance,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  business,  and  the  strictest  probity — 
to  ensure  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  State  and  of  all  those 
with  whom  they  may  have  any  transactions.  This  variety  of 
useful  knowledge,  the  capacity  to  govern  the  establishment 
with  great  propriety,  and  of  making  the  contractors  responsi¬ 
ble,  together  with  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  its  admi¬ 
nistration,  both  moral  and  physical,  will  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  office  of  superintendent  is  sought  for  by  men  of  highly 
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intelligent  minds  and  honorable  feelings,  and  who  are  guided 
by  a  true  sense  of  their  religious  duties  to  carry  on  this 
great  movement  of  “  the  Prison  Reform”  : — for,  originally, 
they  were  men  of  highly  religious  feeling,  who  commenced 
and  accomplished  all  that  has  been  undertaken  in  this  im¬ 
portant  business  ;  they  did  not  act  individually,  by  their 
zeal  they  communicated  a  powerful  impulse  to  society,  and, 
as  it  were,  inspired  the  minds  of  many  with  the  same  ardent 
feeling  with  which  themselves  were  actuated.  Thus  it  is, 
that  in  all  the  new  prisons  Religion  is  the  chief  element  of 
discipline  and  reform  :  it  is  to  this  high  influence  alone,  that 
we  must  look  for  a  complete  regeneration  ;  and  even  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  second  grade  of  reform,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
contributes  most  essentially.  We  have  stated  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  an  inviolable  silence  amongst  the  con¬ 
victs,  without  the  aid  of  corporeal  infliction,  but  we  give  this 
as  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say, 
that  the  example  of  Wethersfield,  where  for  years  this  has 
not  been  used,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  this  rigorous  mode 
of  punishment  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  the  chance  of  success  in  some  other  way  would  be 
worth  the  trial;  and  on  this  rational  ground,  that  if  the  ex¬ 
periment  did  not  entirely  succeed,  it  is  probable  it  would 
approach  very  near  it. 

We  think  our  Government  ought  to  establish  a  Model 
Penitentiary,  on  the  plan  of  the  best  of  those  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  governed  as  much  as  possible  according  to 
the  rules  in  force  in  that  country;  the  building  also, 
should  be  constructed  upon  the  most  simple  principles  of 
those  in  activity,  and  without  any  architectural  ornament. 
In  this  prison  only  the  newly  convicted  should  be 
placed;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  inmates  of  an  old 
prison  were  introduced,  it  would  not  give  a  fair  chance 
to  the  experiment,  as  their  bad  habits  in  the  former  would 
cause  them  to  submit  with  great  difficulty  to  the  rigour  of 
the  new  discipline.  Supposing  that  public  opinion  was 
against  the  practice  of  corporeal  inflictions,  there  is  the  law 
of  absolute  silence,  and  total  solitude  without  labour,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  food,  &c.  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
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punishments,  though  less  rigorous  than  the  first,  would  yet  be 
efficacious.  The  most  important  point  in  commencing,  would 
be  to  laydown  the  principles  of  “solitude,”  and  “  silence,”  as 
the  absolute  basis  of  the  new  prison;  these  might  experience 
some  obstacle  at  first,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a 
great  advantage  would  soon  be  attained.  Thus  arranged,  it 
might  not  radically  reform  all  the  convicts,  but  the  great  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  morals  would  be  prevented,  and  this  alone 
would  be  a  most  valuable  result. 

We  have  thus  shewn  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
flexible  uniformity  of  its  character  and  operations ;  the 
equality  of  its  punishments  as  inflicted  on  every  grade  of 
prisoners;  the  religious  instruction  and  habits  of  industry, 
substituted  for  the  old  practices  of  violence  and  laziness  ; 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  felons,  displaced  by  the  most 
complete  solitude  and  absolute  silence ;  the  reformation  of 
the  criminals,  succeeding  to  their  corruption ;  and  instead 
of  the  common  gaolors  of  a  prison,  we  have  shewn  that  men 
of  respectability  and  honorable  feeling,  now  undertake  the 
management  of  these  Penitentiaries,  and  direct  their  expen¬ 
diture  with  economy,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  disorder 
and  malversations.  These  are  the  grand  features  of  the 
leading  Penitentiaries  of  America. 


In  England  the  absolute  necessity  for  reforming  our  pri¬ 
son  system  is  universally  admitted  ;  the  great  increase  of 
relapsed  criminals  in  our  gaols  is  an  appalling  fact;  the 
greater  part  of  those  convicted  who  have  served  their  time 
in  prison,  and  been  liberated,  and  who,  in  most  instances, 
are  criminals  rendered  only  more  depraved  by  their  sojourn 
in  our  prisons,  have  become  every  where  real  objects  of 
terror.  The  vices  of  our  gaols  infect  these  wretched  beings 
to  a  frightful  extent,  but  is  this  moral  gangrenous  ulcer, 
which  extends  its  ravages  to  an  alarming  extent  amongst 
us  in  this  Christian  land, — is  it,  we  ask,  incurable  ?  we  should 
hope  it  may  at  least  be  checked  in  its  ravages.  We  must 
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not  despair  of  curing  a  moral  pestilence  that  has  been  cured 
by  others, — we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  mere 
condemnation  of  the  demoralizing  state  of  our  criminal  law, 
and  of  our  prisons  :  we  must  labour  by  rational,  well-directed, 
unceasing  energy,  to  work  a  thorough  reformation.  We 
have  now  before  us,  for  the  first  time,  a  clear  and  substan¬ 
tial  body  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  decided  efficacy  of  the 
new  and  mild  code  of  criminal  law,  in  conjunction  with  the 
penitentiary  system,  for  the  reformation  of  convicts ;  and 
this  great  result,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  nation,  the  prisons  of  which,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  were  as  bad  as  those  in  England.  This  desirable 
improvement  has  been  founded  upon  the  basis  of  sound 
morals,  and  not  upon  notions  of  mere  expediency,  but  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  enlightened  justice. 
The  American  people  felt  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  shed 
human  blood,  unless  the  criminal  was  convicted  of  crimes 
against  the  life  of  man,  and  that  those  offences  had  been 
well  investigated  and  proved  to  be  of  a  malignant  character. 
This  is  therefore  the  broad,  simple,  and  beautiful  principle 
upon  which  this  momentous  question  stands,  although  if  it 
even  were  placed  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  the 
advantages  of  a  temperate,  a  moral,  and  reforming  system 
of  punishment  over  vindictive  and  exterminating  laws,  as 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  would  plead,  unanswerably, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  former. 

To  arrive  at  this  happy  result  in  England,  the  concurrence 
of  many  circumstances  will  be  required  ;  and  in  the  first  rank 
of  these  we  would  place  the  co-operation  of  the  public  press, 
and  of  those  men  of  literary  talents  who  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  the  public  mind  ;  their  combined 
efforts  would  enlighten  the  nation,  and  we  do  know 
that  this  has  been  done  already,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
To  relieve  a  people  from  the  incubus  of  their  prejudices 
is  not  an  easy,  nor  always  a  thankful  office  ;  its  operations 
are  slow,  and  require  great  clearness  of  mind,  temper,  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  firmness  of  purpose  in  those  who 
undertake  the  duty.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  moral  and 
religious  discipline  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
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object,  as  well  as  the  merely  substantial  or  material  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  prison;  mankind  must  be  taught  to  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  great  question,  in  which,  truly  speaking,  every 
one  may  more  or  less  be  concerned:  men  should  be  made 
sensible  of  this  great  truth.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that 
the  different  organs  of  public  opinion  should  express  their 
sentiments,  and  endeavour  to  decide  upon  the  best  mode  of 
disciplinary  chastisement  consistent  with  the  right  feeling 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  point  out  those  that  are 
incompatible  with  our  manners  and  civilization. 

The  third  division  of  the  excellent  work  from  which  the 
foregoing  abridgement  has’been  made,  is  taken  up  with  a  very 
accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  those  admirable  establishments,  “  The  Houses  of  Refuge,” 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  security  and  instruction  of  that 
class  of  juvenile  delinquents,  who  formerly  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  imprisoned  with  hardened  malefactors,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rendered  incurably  depraved  by  that  unhappy  contact. 
The  results  of  this  judicious  and  enlightened  system  are  like¬ 
wise  given,  and  so  far  as  the  experience  of  a  few  years  can 
testify,  it  has  realized  all  the  hopes  of  its  capability  for 
reform,  which  were  originally  conceived  of  it.  There  are 
also  copious  notes,  and  very  accurate  statistical  tables, 
together  with  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  which  are  extremely  interesting. 


For  the  information  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  themselves  more  fully  with  the  details  of  the  American 
system  of  Prison  Discipline,  we  subjoin  the  Title  of  the 
Work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  description  given  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

“  Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire  aux  Et  at  s-TJnis  et  de  son  appli¬ 
cation  en  France ;  suivi  d'un  appendice  sur  les  colonies  pennies 
et  de  notes  statistiques.  Par  MM.  G.  de  Beaumont  et  A.  de 
Tocqueville,  Avocats  d  la  cour  royale  de  Paris,  Membres  de 
la  Societe  Historique  de  Pennsylvanie.  pp.  439.  Paris, 
H.  Fournier  Jeune,  1833.” 
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